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from Chitral to the Pamirs. This was not a bad performance on the basis of ten days' leave, and was typical of Roddy's methods of getting his own way.
On the zyth the cavalry and 3rd Brigade, now in front, crossed the Panjkora, dispersed a miscellaneous gathering of the enemy in the Jandol valley, and on arrival at Miankilai learnt that Umra Khan had thrown his hand in and fled to Afghanistan. A day or two later the unlucky Sher Afzul, with 1500 followers, was captured by our ally the Khan of Dir. He was subsequently sent to India.
Pushing on from Miankilai, the advanced troops crossed the Janbatai Pass (7400 feet high) on the igth, and arrived at Dir on the 2ist, where news was received that the siege of Chitral had been raised three days before. This was the natural corollary of the successful advance of the Relief Force, and the main object of the campaign had thus been achieved within about a month of the date on which the order for mobilisation was given. From the first the enemy had been out-matched by our superior armament and organisation, but we had, apart from him, many difficulties to contend against, and the commander and his troops well deserved the high praise officially bestowed upon them.
The Gilgit detachment, which reached Chitral on the 2oth April, had also achieved a great triumph. Composed entirely of native troops, with the exception of a handful of British officers, it had marched 220 miles through the highest mountain system in the world, when the country was inflamed with news of the rebellion, and at a season when the weather was still severe and the passes deep in snow, one of those traversed being 12,400 high.
Finally, neither the efforts of the Relief Force, nor those of the Gilgit detachment, could have availed but for the gallantry and cheerful endurance displayed by the invested garrison in holding out for forty-seven days until help arrived. In this case, again, all the troops were natives except a few British officers, and the siege will always rank as one of the finest episodes in the annals of the Indian Army. As to its intrepid commander, Captain Townshend, I imagine that he learnt many things which proved usefulign, and afterwards made a journeye latter could not be found, the formernce of opinionese little floats to prevent a capsize. The passage of rivers is also made on rafts of inflated skins supporting a frameworkiably two months' imprisc
